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THE VAMPYRE; 


A TALE, BY LORD BYRON. 


— 
(Concluded from Page 400.) 


I, watched him ; and the ve- 

ry impossibility of forming an 
idea of the character of a man, 
entirely absorbed in himself, who 
gave few other signs of his obser- 
vation of external objects, than the 
tacit assent to their existence, 
implied by the avoidance of their 
contact ; allowing his imagina- 
tion to picture every thing that 
Hattered its propensity to extra- 
vagant ideas, he soon formed 
this object into the hero of a ro- 
mance, and determined to obe- 
serve the offspring of his fancy, 
rather than the person before 
him. He became acquainted 
with him, paid him attentions, and 
had so far advanced upon his no- 
tice, that his presence was always 
recognized. He gradually learnt 
that Lord Ruthven’s affairs were 
embarrassed, and soon found, 
from the notes of preparation in 
——— Street, that he was about 
to travel. Desirous of gaining 
some information respecting this 
Singular character, who, till now 
had only whetted his curiosity, he 
hinted to his guardians, that it 
was time for him to perform the 
tour, which for many geacrations 


has been thought necessary to 
enable the young to cake some 
rapid steps in the career of vice, 
towards putting themselves upon 
an equality with the aged, and 
not allowing them to appear as 
if fallen from the skies, when- 
ever scandalous intrigues are 


mentioned as the subjects of 


pleasantry or of praise, accord- 
ing to the degree of skill shewn 
in carrying them on. They 
consented ; and Aubrey imme- 
diately mentioning his intentions 
to Lord Ruthven, was surprised 
to receive from him a propo- 
sal co joinhim, —‘ Flattered, by 
such a mark ot esteem from him, 
who apparently, had nothing in 
common with other men, he 
gladly accepted it, and ina few 
days they had passed the circling 
waters. 

Hitherto, Aubrey had had no 
opportunity of studying Lord 
Ruthven’s character, and now he 
found, that. though many more 
of his actions were exposed to 
his view, th results offered dif- 
ferent conclusions from the ap- 
p’rent motives to his conduct. 


His companiog was profuse in 
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his hverality ;—the idle, the va- 
gabond, and the beggar, receiv- 
ed from his hand more than 
enough to relieve their immedi- 
ate wants. But Aubrey could 
not avoid remarking, that it was 
not upon the virtuous, reduced to 
indigence by the misfortunes at- 
tendant even upon virtue, that he 
bestowed his alms ;—these were 
sent from the door with hardly 
suppressed sneers ; but when the 
profligate came to ask something, 
not to relieve his wants, but to 
allow him to wailow in his lust, 
or to sink him still deeper in his 
iniquity, he was sent away with 
rich charity. This was, how- 
ever, attributed by him to the 
greater importunity of the vici- 
ous, which generally prevails 
over the retiring bashfulness of 
the virtuous indigent. ‘here 
WasS One Circumstance about the 
charity of his Lordship, which 
was still mére impressed upon 
his mind: allthose upon whom 
it was bestowed, inevitably found 
that there was a Curse upon it, 
for they all were ether led to 
the scaffold, or sunk to the low- 
est and the most abject misery. 
At Brussels and other ‘owns 
through which they passed, Au- 
brey was surprized at the appa- 
rent eagerness with which his 
companion sought for the centres 
of all fashionable vice; there he 
entered into all the spirit of the 
taro table: he betted, and al- 
wavs gambled with success, ex- 
cept where the knowa sharper 
was jis antagonist, and thea he 
lost even more than he gained ; 
ut it wa3 always with the same 
unchanging face, with which he 
generally watched the society 
uround : it was not, however, so 
when he encountered the rash 








youthful novice, or the luckless 
faiher of a numerous family; 
then his very wish seemed for- 
tune’s law—ihis apparent ab. 
stractedness of mind was _ laid 
aside, and his eyes sparkled with 
more fire than that of the cat 
whilst dallying with the half dead 
mouse. In every town, he left 
the formerly affluent youth, torn 
from the circle he adorned, curs- 
ing, in the solitude of a dungeon, 
the fate that had drawn him 
within the reach of this fiend ; 
whilst many a tather sat frantic, 
amidst the speaking looks of mute 
hungry children, without a sin. 
gle farthing of his late immense 
wealth, wherewith to buy even 
sufficient to satisfy their present 
craving. Yet he took no money 
from the gambling table; but 
immediately lost, to the ruiner of 
many, the last gilder he had yust 
snatched from the convulsive 
grasp of the innocent: this might 
but be the result of a certain de- 
gree of knowledge, which was 
not, however, capable of com- 
bating the cunning of the more 
experienced. Aubrey often wish- 
ed to represent this to his friend, 
and beg him to resign that cha- 
rity and pleasure which proved 
the ruin of all, and did not tend 
to his own profit ;—ebut he de- 
layed it—for each day he hop- 
ed his friend would give him 
some opportunity of speaking 
frankly and openly to him; how- 
ever, this never occurred, Lord 
Ruthven in his carriage, and 
amidst the various wild and rich 
scenes of nature, was always the 
same : his eye spoke less than his 
lip ; and though Aubrey was near 
the object of his curiosity, he ob- 
tained no greater gratification 
from it than the constant excite 
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ment of vainly wishing to break 
that mystery, which to his exalted 
imagination began to assume the 
appearance of something superna- 
tural. 

They soon arrived at Rome, 
and Aubrey for a time lost sight 
of his companion ; he left him in 
daily attendance upon the morn- 
ing circle of an Italian countess, 
whilst he went in search of the 
memorials of another almost de- 
serted city. Whilst he was thus 
engaged, letters arrived from En- 
gland, which he opened with eager 
impatience 5 ; the first was from 
his sister, breathing nothing but 
affection ; the others were from 
his guardians, the latter astonish- 
ed him; if it had before entered 
into his imagination that there 
was an evil power resident in his 
companion, these seemed to give 
him almost sufficient reason for 
the belief. His guardians insist- 
ed upon his immediately leaving 
his friend, and urged, that his 
character was dreadtully vicious, 
for that the possession of irresisti- 
ble powers of seduction, render- 
ed his licentious habits more dan- 
gerous to society. It had been 
discovered, that his contempi for 
the adultress had not originated 
in hatred of her character ; but 
that he had required, to enhance 
his gratification, that his victim, 
the partner of his guilt, should be 
hurled from the pinnacle of un- 
sullied virtue, down to the lowest 
abyss of infamy and degradation : 
In fine, that all those females 


whom he had sought, apparently 
on account of their virtue, had, 
since his departure, thrown even 
the mask aside, and had not scru- 
pled to expose the whole defor- 
mity of their vices to the public 
NaZe,. 





Aubrey determined upou leav- 
ing one, whose character had not 
yet shown a single bright point on 
which to rest the eye. He re- 
solved to invent some plausible 
pretext for abandoning him al- 
together, purposing, in the mean 
while, to watch him more closely, 
and to let no slight circumstance 
pass by unnoticed. He entered 
into the same circle, and soon 
perceived, that his Lordship was 
endeavouring to work upon the 
inexperience of the daughter of 
the lady at whose house he chiefs 
ly frequented. In Italy, it is 
seldom that an unmarried female 
is met with in society; he was 
therefore obliged to carry on his 
plans in secret; but Aubrey’s 
eye followed him in all his wind- 
ings, and soon discovered that an 
assignation had been appointed, 
which would most likely end in 
the ruin of an innocent, though 
thoughtless girl. Losing no time, 
he entered the apartment of Lord 
Ruthven, and abrupuy asked him 
his intentions with respect to the 
lady, informing him at the same 
time that he was aware of his 
being about to meet her that very 
night. Lord Ruthven answered, 
that his intentions were such as 
he supposed all would have upon 
such an occasion; and upon being 
pressed whether he intended to 
marry her, merely laughed. Au- 
brey retired; and, immediately 
writing a note, tosay, that from 
that moment he must decline ac- 
companying his Lordship in the 
remainder of their proposed tour, 
he ordered his servant to seek 
other apartments, and calling upon 
the mother of the lady, informed 
her of all he knew, not only with 
regard to her daughter, but also 
concerning th® character of his 
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Lordship. The assignation was 
prevented. Lord Ruthven next 
day merely sent his servant to no- 
tify his complete assent to a sepa- 
ration; but did not hint any sus- 
picion of his plans having been 
foiled by Aubrey’s interposition. 
Having left Rome, Aubrey 
directed his steps towards Greece, 
and, crossing the Peninsula, soon 
found himself at Athens. He 
then fixed his residence in the 
house of a Greek; and soon oc- 
cupied himself in tracing the fad- 
ed records of ancient glory upon 
monuments that apparently, a- 
shamed of chronicling the deeds 
of freemen only before slaves, 
had hidden themselves beneath 
the sheltering soil or many co- 
loured lichen. Under the same 
roof as himself, existed a being, 
so beautiful and delicate, that she 
might have formed the model for 
a painter wishing to portray on 
canvass the promised hope of the 
faithful in Mahomet’s paradise, 
save that her eyes spoke too much 
mind for any one to think she 
could belong to those who had no 
souls. As she danced upon the 
plain, Or tripped along the moun- 
tain’s side, one would have 
thought the gazelle a poor type of 
her beauties, for who would have 
exchanged her eye, apparently the 
eye of animated nature, for that 
Sleepy luxurious look of the 
animal suited but to the taste of 
an epicure. The light step of 
Ianthe cften accompanied Au- 
brey in his search after antiqui- 
ties, and often would the uncon- 
scious girl, engaged in the pur- 
suit of a Kashmere butterfly, show 
the whole beauty of her form, 
floating as it were upon the wind, 
to the eager gaze of him, who 
forgot the letters he had just de- 
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cyphered upon an almost effaced 
tablet, in the contemplation of her 
sylph-like figure. Often would 
her tresses falling, as she flitted 
around, show in the sun’s ray 
such delicately brilliant and swift- 
ly fading hues, as might well ex- 
cuse the forgetfulness of the anti- 
quary, who let escape from his 
mind the very object he had be- 
fore thought of vital importance 
to the proper interpretation of a 
passage in Pausanias. But why 
attempt to describe charms which 
all feel, but none can appreciate ? 
It was innocence, youth, and beau- 
ty. unaffected by crowded draw- 
ing rooms, and stifling balls. 
Whilst he drew those remains of 
which he wished to preserve a 
memorial for his future hours, 
she would stand by, and watch 
the magick effects of his pencil, 
in tracing the scenes of her native 
place ; she would then describe 
to him the circling dance upon the 
open plain, would paint to him in 
all the glowing colours of youth- 
ful memory, the marriage pomp 
she remembered viewing in her 
infancy; and then, turning to 
subjects that had evidently made 
a greater impression upon her 
mind, would tell him all the su- 
pernatural tales of her nurse. 
Her earnestness and apparent be- 
lief of what she narrated, excited 
the interest even of Aubrey : and 
often, as she told him the tale of 
the living vampyre, who had pass- 
ed years amidst his friends, and 
dearest ties, forced every year, 
by feeding upon the life of a love- 
ly female to prolong his existence 
for the ensuing months, his blood 
would run cold, whilst he at- 
tempted to laugh her out of such 
idle and horrible fantasies ; but 
Janthe cited to him the names o! 
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old men, who had at last detected 
one living among themselves, af- 
ter several of their near relatives 
and children had been found 
marked with the stamp of the 
fiend’s appetite; and when she 
found him so incredulous, she 
begged of him to believe her, for 
it had been remarked, that those 
who had dared to question their 


scious of his love, and was ever 
the same frank infantile being he 
had first known. She always 
seemed to part from him with re- 
luctance ; but it was because she 
had no longer any one with whom 
she could visit her favourite 
haunts, whilst her guardian was 
occupied in sketching or unco- 
vering some fragment which had 


existence, always had some proof yet escaped the destructive hand 


given, which obliged them, with 
grief and heartbreaking, to con- 
fess it was true. She detailed to 


of time. She had appealed to 
her parents on the subject of 
Vampyres, and they both, with 


him the traditional appearance of several present, affirmed their ex- 


these monsters, and his horror 
was increased, by hearing a pret- 
ty accurate description of Lord 
Ruthven; he, however, still per- 
sisted in persuading her, that there 
could be no truth in her fears, 
though at the same time he won- 
dered at the many coincidences 
which had all tended to excite a 
belief in the supernatural power 
of Lord Ruthven. 

Aubrey began to attach himself 
more and more to Ianthe, her in- 
nocence, so contrasted with all the 
affected virtues of the women 
among whom he had sought for 
his vision of romance, won his 
heart; and while he ridiculed the 
idea of a young man of English 
habits, marrying an uneducated 
Greek girl, still he found himself 
more and more attached to the 
almost fairy form before him. He 
would tear himself at times from 
her, and, forming a plan for some 
antiquarian research, he would 
depart determined not to return 
until his object was attained ; but 
he always found it impossible to 
fix his attention upon the ruins 
around him, whilst in his mind 
he retained an image that seemed 
alone the rightful possessor of his 
thoughts. Ianthe was uncon- 





istence, pale with horror at the 
very name. Soon after, Aubrey 
determined to proceed upon one 


of his excursions, which was to 
detain him fora few hours; when 


they heard the name of the place, 


they all at once begged of him 
not to return at night, as he must 
necessarily pass through a wood, 
where no Greek would ever re- 
main after the day had closed, 


upon any consideration. They 


described it as the resort of the 


vampyres intheir necturnal or. 
gies, and denounced the most 


heavy evils as impending upon 


him who dared to cross their 
path. Aubrey made light of 


their representations, and tried to 
laugh them out of the idea; but 


when he saw them shudder at his 
daring thus to mock a superior, 
infernal power, the very name of 
which apparently made their blood 
freeze, he was silent. 

Next morning Aubrey set off 
upon his excursion unattended ; 
he was surprised to observe the 
melancholy tace of his host, and 
was concerned to find that his 
words, mocking the belief of those 
horrible fiends, had inspired them 
with such terror.—When he was 
about to depart, Tanthe came to 
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the side of his horse and earnestly beg- 
ged of him to return, ere night allowed 
the power of these beings ray be put in 
action—he promised. He was, however, 
so» occupied in his research that he did 
not perceive that day-light would soon 
end, and that in the horizon there was 
one of thuse specks which in the warmer 
climates so rapidly gather into a tre- 
menduous mass and pour all their rage 
upon the devoted country.—He at last, 
however, mounted his horse, determined 
to make up by speed for his delay: but 
it was too late I wilight in these sou- 
thern climates is almost unknowa; im- 
mediately the sun sets, night begins; 
and ere he had advanced far, the power 
of the storm was above —its echoing 
thunders had scarcely an interval of rest 
—its thick heavy rain forced its way 
through the canopying foliage, whilst 
the blue forked lig! itaing seemed to fall 
and rad.ate at his very feet | Suddenly 
his horse took fright, and he was car- 
ried with drealful rapidity through the 
entangled forest. The animal at last, 
through fatigue, stopped, and he found, 
by the glare of hghtning, that he was in 
the neignbourhood of a hovel that hard- 
ly li fied itself up from the masses of dead 
leaves and brushwood which surrounded 
it. Dismounting, he approach: ‘d, hoping 
to find some one to guide him to the 
town, or at least trusting to obtain shel- 
ter from the pelting of the storm, As 
he approached, the thunders, for a mo- 
ment silent, allowed him to hear the 
dreadful shrieks of a woman mingling 
with the stifled exultant mockery of a 
luugh, continued in one alinost unbroken 
sound; he was startled: but, roused by 
the thunder which again rolled over his 
head, he with a sulden effort forced 
open the door of the hut. He found 
himself in utter darkness; the sound, 
however, guided him. He was apparent- 
ly unperceived ; for though he called, 
still the sounds continucd, and no notice 
was taken of him. He found himself in 
contact with some one, whom he imme- 
ciati ly sized, when a voice cried “ again 
bafi-d,” to wh.ch aloud laugh succeed- 
ed, and he feit himscif gra .ppled by one 
whose strength seemed superhuman ; 
determined to sell bis life as dearly as 
e could, he struggled; but it was in 
1¢ was lifted from his feet and 
ed with enormous fore against the 
round :—his enemy threw himself upon 
im, and ane ling up his breast, had 
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day, disturbed him—he instantly rose 
and, leaving his prey, rushed through 
the door, and in a moment the crashing 
of the branches, as he broke through the 
wood, was no longer heard.--The storin 
was now still; and Aubrey, incapable of 
moving, was soon heard by those with- 
out.—They entered; the hght of their 
torches fell upon the mud walls, and the 
thatch loaded on every individual straw 
with heavy flakes of soot. At the desire 
of Aubrey they searched for her who 
had attracted him by her cries: he was 
again left in darkness ; but what was his 
horror, whea the light of the torches 
once more burst upon him, to perceive 
the airy form of his fair conductress 
brouglit in a lifeless corse. He shut his 
eves, hoping that it was but a vision 
arising from his disturbed imagination; 
but he again saw the same form, when 
he unclosed them, stretched by his side. 
‘Tiere Was no colour upon her chee Kk, not 
even upon her liv; yet there was a still- 
ness about her face that seemed sinast 
as attaching as the life that once dwelt 
there .—upon her neck and breast was 
blood, and upon her throat were the 
marks of teeth having opened the vein :— 
to this the men pointed, crying, simulta- 
neously struck with horror, ‘a Vam- 
pyre, a Vampyre!” A litter was quickly 
tormed, and Aubrey was lanl by the side 
of her who had lately been to him the 
object of so many bright and fairy visions, 
now fallen with the flower of Ife that 
bad died within her He Knew not what 
lis theughts were—his mind was be- 
numbed and seemect to sliun reflection 
and take refuge in vacancy--he held al- 
most unconsciously in his hand a naked 
dagger of a particular construction, 
which had been founs im the hut. — They 
were soon met by diff-rent parties who 
had been engaged in the search of her 
whom a mother had soon missed. —Their 
lamentable cries, as they approached the 
city, forewarned the parents of some 
dreadful catastrophe. —To deseribe their 
grief would be impossible; but when 
they ascertained the cause of their chilcd’s 
death they looked at Aubrey and point- 
ed to the corpse. —They were inconsola- 
ble; both died broken-hearted. 
Aubrey being put to bed was seized 


with a most violent fever, and was often’ 


delirious ; in these intervals he would 
call upon Lord Ruthven and upon Lanthe 
—by some unaccountable combination 
he seemed to beg of his former com- 
pate to spare the being he loved. -At 
other times he would imprecate maledic- 
tions upon his head, and curse lim as 
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her destroyer. Lord Ruthven chanced 
at this time to arrive at Athens, and, 
from Whetevcr motive, upon hearing of 
the stat: of Aubrey, immediately placed 
himself in the same house and became 
his constant attendant. When the latter 
recovered trom his dilirium he was hor- 
pificl and startled at the sight of him 
whose image he had now combined with 
thit of a Vampyre ; but Lord Ruthven 
by nts kind words, implying almost ree 
pentance for the fault that had caused 
their separation, aid still more by the 
attention, anxiety, antl care which he 
showed, soon reconciled him to his pre- 
sence. His Lordship seemed quite 
changed; he no longer appeared that 
apathetick being who had so astonished 
Aubrey; but as soon as his sonvale- 
scence began to be rapid, he again gra- 
dually ret.red into the same state, of 
mind, and Aubrey perecived no d.ifer- 
ence from the former Man, +Xcept, that 
at times he was surprised to meet his 
gaze fixed intently upon hin wath a 
smile of malicious exiultation pi Lying 
upon his lips; he Knew not why, but this 
smile haunted him. Dur: ng the dast 
stare of the invalid’s recovery, Lor: 
Ruthven was app tently engaged in 
watching the tideless waves raised by 
the cooling brceze, or in marking the 
provress of thosé orbs, circling, \ilee our 
WwW ictal, the m yveless sun :—indleed he itp- 
pearcd to wish to avon! ves of all. 
Aubrey’s mid, 93) » shock, 
much Weak ned, and that ebas 
spirit woiich had once so cListin: ruished 
hin now secmed to hive fled tor ever.— 
tic was now us much a lover of solitude 
and silence as Lord Rutiven; but ugich 
as he wisied for solitu le, b.s mind could 
not find it in the neighbourhood of 
Atheas ; uf he sought it amidst the ruins 
he bad formerly frequ ‘nted, Ianthe’s 
form stool by his side if he sougit it 
In the woods, her Ight step would ap- 
pear Wandering amidst the unte 


In quest of the mo lest violet: then snil- 


Pi 
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d ‘nly turning round would sh mw, to ibis 
Will imagination, her pile face and 
wounded throat with a fie kK smile tipog 
her lips. He determined to fy seencs, 
every feature of wh.ch created such bit- 
ter associations mi hos Mech. i f¢ poo 
posed to Lord Ruthven, to whon he 


held himself boun t by th- tenler care 
he had taken of hun darine his illness, 


that thev should visit those parts ot 


ae neither hal vet seen. ' 
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tened from place to place yet they seem- 
ed not to heed what they gazcd apon.— 
They heard much of robbers, but they 
gradually began to slight these reports, 
Which they imagined were only the in- 
vention of indiv_duals, whose interest it 
Was to excite the gencrosity of those 
whom they defended from pretended 
dangers. In consequence of thus ne- 
glecting the advice of the inhabitants, 
on one occasion they travelled with only 
a few guards, more to serve as guides 
than as a detence.—Upon entering, how- 
ever, a narrow defile, at the bottom of 
Which was the bed of a torrent, with 
lurge masscs of rock brought down from 
the neighbouring precipices, they had 
reason to repent their negligence—for, 
scarcely were the whole of the party en- 
gaged in the narrow Pass, when they 
were startled by the whistling of bullets 
close to their heads, and by the echoed 
report of several guns. I: an instant 
thei P guards had left them, and placing 
themselves behind rocks had beran to 
fire in the. direction whence the report 
came. Lord Rutliven and Aubrey, imi- 
tating their example, retired for a mao- 
ment bchind a sheltering turn of the de- 
hile; but ashame:! of being thus detain- 
ed by a foe, who with ins ult ing shouts 

bade them advance, and be ing exposed 
to unresisting siaughter, if any of the 
robbers should climb above and take 
them in the rear, they determined at 
once to rush forward in search of the 
cnemv.—ltlardivy had they lost the shel- 
ter of the rock, when Lord Ruthven re- 
ceived a shot in the shoulder tht 
brought him to the ground.—Aubrey 
hastoncad to his assistance, and no longer 
heced.ng the contest or his own peril. was 
soon surpris-d dy seeing 
faces around him; lis guards having, 
upon Lord Ruthven’s bein: wounded, 
immediately thrown up their arms and 
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the robbers 


surrenders d 

By promises of great reward, A: iorey 
soon induced them to conve v his wound- 
ed toend to a neighbouring cabs, and 


having agreed upon a ransom he was no 


more disturbed by their presence, th 

beiwr content to me rely rar the en- 
tranes till their comrale should return 
with the promised sam for which he had 


. , 
moder. —Lor ' Raitiven’s strengsth ra- 


an or 
pully jecreased, in two days mortifica- 
tio. crsted, antl death seemed advane. 


me with histv stens.—His conitict antl 


had not chayred: he seem- 
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became apparently uneasy, and his eye 
often fixed upon Aubrey, who was _ in- 
duced to offer his assistance with more 
than usual earnestness--‘* Assist me! 
you may save me—you may do more 
than that-I mean not my life, T heed 
the death of my existence as little as 
that of the passing day; but you may 
save my honour, your friend’s honour.” 
*‘tiow, tell me how; 1 would do any 
thing,” replied Aubrey, “I need but 
little—my life ebbs apace—I cannot ex- 
plain the whole—but if you would con- 
ceal all you know of me, my honour 
were free from stain in the world’s 
mouth—and if my death were unknown 
for some time in England I—I—but 
life.’—** It shall not be known,’? —— 
“Swear !”’ cried the dying man, raising 
himself with exultant violence, “Swear 
by all your soul reveres, by all your na- 
ture fears, swear that for a year and a 
day you will not impart your knowledge 
of my crimes or death to any living be- 
ing in any way, whatever may happen, 
or whatever you may see ”’—His eyes 
seemed bursting from their sockets : 
*“Iswear!’, said Aubrey; he sunk 
Jaughing upon his pillow and breathed 
no more. 

Aubrey retired to rest, but did not 
sleep ; the many circumstances attending 
his acquamtance with this man rose upon 
his mind, and he Knew not why; when 
he remembered his osth a cold shivering 
came over him, asif from the presenti- 
ment of something horrible awaiting 
hin: Rising early in the morning he 
was about to cnter the hovel in which he 
had left the corpse, when arobber met 
him, and informed iim that it was no 
longer there, having been conveyed by 
himself and comrades, upon his retiring, 
to the pinnacte of aneighbouring mount, 
according to a promise they had given 
his lordship, that it should be exposed 
to the first cold ray of the moon that 
rose after his death. Aubrey astonished, 
and taking several of the men, determin- 
ed to go and bury it upon the spot 
where it lay But, when he had mount- 
ed to the summit he found no trace of 
either the corpse or the clothes. though 
the robbers swore they pointed out the 
identical rock on which they had laid 
the body. For a time his mind was be- 
wildered in conjectures, but he at last 
returned, convinced ‘hat they had buried 
the corpse for the sake of the clothes. 

Wearv of a country in which he had 
met with such terrible misfortunes, and 
in which all apparently conspired to 
heighten that superstitious mclancholy 


that had seized upon his mind, he re. 
solved to leave it, and soon arrived at 
Smyrna. While waiting for a vessel to 
convey him to Otranto, or to Naples, 
he occupied himself in arranging those 
effects he had with him belonging to 
Lord Ruthven. Amongst other things 
there was a case containing several wea. 
pons of offence, more or less adapted to 
ensure the death of the victim. There 
were several daggers, and ataghans, 
Whilst turning them over, and examin. 
ing their curious forms, what was his 
surprise at finding a sheath apparently 
ornamented in the same style as the dag. 
ger discovered in the fatal hut; he shud- 
dered ; hastening to gain further proof, 
he found the weapon, and his horror 
may be imagined when he discovered 
that it fitted, though peculiarly shaped, 
the sheath he held in his hand His 
eyes seemed to need no further certainty 
—they seemed gazing to be bound to 
the dagger; yet still he wished to dis. 
believe; but the particular form, the 
same varying tints upon the haft and 
sheath were alike in splendour on both, 
and left no room for doubt; there were 
aiso drops of blood on each. 

He left Smyrna, and on his way home, 
at Rome, his first inquiries were con- 
cerning the lady he had attempted to 
snatch from Lord Ruthven’s seductive 
arts. Her parents were in distress, their 
fortune ruined, and she had not been 
heard of since the departure of his lord- 
ship Aubrey’s mind became almost 
brok«n under so many repeated horrors ; 
he was afraid that this lady had fallen a 
victim to the destroyer of Ianihe. He 
became morose and silent, and his only 
occupation consisted in urging the speed 
of the postilions, as if he were going to 
save the life of some one he held dear. 
He arrived at Calais; a breeze, which 
seemed obedient to his will, soon wafted 
him to the English shores ; and he has- 
tened to the mansion of his fathers, and 
there, for a moment, appeared to lose, 
in the embraces and caresses of his sis- 
ter, all memory of the past. If she be- 
fore, by her infantine caresses, had gain- 
ed his affection, now that the woman be- 
gan to appear, slice was still more at- 
taching as a companion. 

Miss Aubrey had not that winnings 
grace Which gains the gaze and applause 
of the drawing-room assemblies. There 
was none of that light brilliancy which 
only exists in the heated atmosphere of 
a crowded apartment. Her blue eye 
was never lit up by the levity of the 
mind beneath. There was a melanchols 
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charm about it which did not seem to 
arise from misfortune, but from some 
feeling within, that appeared to indicate 
4 soulconscious of a brighter realm. 
Her step was not that light footing, 
which strays where’cr a butterfly or a 
colour may attract—it was sedate and 
pensive When alone, her face was ne- 
ver brightened by the smile of joy; but 
when her brother breathed to her his 
affection, and would in her presence for- 
get those griefs she knew destroyed his 
rest, who would have exchanged her 
smile for that of the voluptuary? It 
seemed as if those eyes,—that face were 
then playing in the light of their own na- 
tive sphere. She was yet only eighteen, 
and had not been presented to the world ; 
it having been thought by her guardians 
more fit that her presentation should be 
delayed until her brother’s return from 
the continent, when he might be her 
protector. It was now, therefore, re- 
solved that the next drawing room, 
which was fast approaching, should be 
the epoch of her entry into the “ busy 
scene.’ Aubrey would rather have re- 
mained in the mansion of his fathers, and 
fed upon the melancholy which over- 
powed him. He could not feel interest 
about the frivolities of fashionable stran- 
gers, when his mind had been so torn by 
the events he had witnessed ; but he de- 
termined to sacrifice his own comfort to 
the protection of his sister. They soon 
arrived in town, and prepared for the 
next day, which had been announced as 
a drawing-room. 

The crowd was excessive—a drawing 
room had not been held fora long time, 
and all who were anxious to bask in the 
smile of royalty, hastened thither. Au- 
brey was there with his sister. While 
he was standing in a corner by himself, 
heedless of all around him, engaged in 
the remembrance that the first time he 
had seen Lord Ruthven was in that very 
place—he felt himself suddenly seized 
by the arm, and a voice he recognized 
too well, sounded in his ear—** Remem- 
ber your oath.” He had hardly courage 
toturn, fearful of seeing a spectre that 
would blast him, when he perceived, at 
a little distance, the same figure which 
had attracted his notice on this spot 
upon his first entry into society. He 
gazed till his limbs almost refusing to 
bear their weight, he was obliged to take 
the arm of afriend, and forcing a pas- 
sage through the crowd, he threw him- 
self into his carriage, and was driven 
home. He paced the room with hurried 
steps, and fixed his hands upon his head, 


as if he were afraid his thoughts were 
bursting from his brain. Lord Ruthven 
again before him—circumstances started 
up in dreadful array—the dagger—his 
oath.—He roused himself, he could not 
believe it possible—the dead rise again ! 
—He thought his imagination had con- 
jured up the image his mind was resting 
upon. It was impossible that it could 
be real—he determined, therefore, to go 
again into society; for though he at- 
tempted to ask concerning Lord Ruth- 
ven, the name hung upon his lips, and 
he could not succeed in gaining informa- 
tion. He went a few nights after with 
his sister to the assembly of a near rela- 
tion. Leaving her under the protection 
of a matron, he retired into a recess, and 
there gave himself up to his own de- 
vouring thoughts. Perceiving, at last, 
that many were leaving, he roused him- 
self, and entering another room, found 
his sister surrounded by several, appa- 
rently in earnest conversation; he at- 
tempted to pass and get near her, when 
one, whom he requested to move, turned 
round, and revealed to him those fea- 
tures he most abhorred. He sprung for- 
ward, seized his sister’s arm, and, with 
hurried step, forced her towards the 
street: at the door he found himself im- 
peded by the crowds of servants who 
were waiting for their lords; and while 
he was engaged in passing them, -he 
again heard that voice whisper close to 
him—‘‘ Remember your oath !’—He did 
not dare toturn, but, hurrying his sis- 
ter, soon reached home. 

Aubrey became almost distracted. If 
before his mind had been absorbed by 
one subject, how much more completely 
was it engrossed, now that the certainty 
of the monster’s living again pressed 
upon his thoughts. Wis sister’s atftén- 
tions were now unheeded, and it was in 
vain that she intreated him to explain to 
her what had caused his abrupt conduct. 
He only uttered a few words, and those 
terrified her. The more he thoucht, the 
more he was bewildered. His oath stai- 
tled him; was he then to allow this 
monster to roam, bearing ruin upon his 
breath, amidst all he held dear, and not 
avert its progress ? His very sister might 
have been touched by him. But even if 
he were to break his oath, and disclose 
his suspicions, who would believe him ? 
He thought of employing his own hand 
to free the world from such a wretch; 
but death, he remembered, had been al- 
ready mocked. For days he remained 
in this state, shut up in his room, he 
saw no one, and eat only when his sister 
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came, who, with eyes streaming with 
tears, besought him, for her sake, to 
Support nature. At last, no longer ca- 
pable of bearing stillness and solitude, 
he left his house, roamed from street to 
street, anxious to fly that image which 
haunted him. His dress became neglect- 
ed, and he wandered, as often exposed 
to ‘the noon-day sun as to the midnight 
damps. He was no longer to be recog- 
nized; at first he returned* with the 
evening to the house; but at last he lai 
him down to rest i il tutigue over- 
took him. His sister, anxious for his 
safety, employed people to follow him; 
but they were soon distanced by him 
who fled from a pursuer swifter than 
any —from thought. His conduct, how- 
ever, suddenly c anged. Struck with 
the idea that he Icft by his absence the 
whole of his friends, with a fend amongst 
them, of whose presence they were un- 
conscious, he determined to enter again 
into society, and watch him closely, an- 
Xious to forewarn, in spite of his oath, 
all whom Lord Ruthven approached with 
intimacy. But when he entered into a 
room, his haggard and suspicious looks 
were sostriking. his inward siiudderings 
so visible, that his sister was at last ob- 
liged to beg of him to abstain from 
seeking, for her sake, a society which 
affected him so strongly. When, how- 
ever, remonstrance proved unavailing, 
the guardians thought proper to inter- 
pose, and, fearing that his mind was be- 
coming alicnated, they thought it high 
time to restine again that trust wine 
had been before imposed upon them by 
Anbrey’s parents. 

Desirous of saving him from 
had daily en- 
of pre- 


the in- 


countered in his wandecrines, and 
venting him from exposim:s to the gene. 
ral eve these m:irks of wat they Const 
dered fol'y, they enzaged a pdysicin 
to res de in the house, and take constant 
care of fim. He hardly appeared to no- 
tice it, so compleicly was his mind ab- 
sorbed by one terrible subject. Uis in- 
eoherciice became at last so creat, that 
coilined to his rege ‘yr. “Phere 
he would often lic for days, incapable of 
being roused. He hi: d he ‘come ema- 
einted, his eves had attained a glassy 
Justre ;—the ontv signof aifection and 
recollection remaining displayed itself 
upon the ‘entry of his sister: then he 
would sometimes start, anc, : ‘izne her 
hands, with looks that severely aflicted 
her, he would desire her n rt to touch 
him. * Oh, do not touch him —if your 
love for me is aught, do not go near him! 
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When, however, she inquired to whom 
he referred, his only answer was — 
“True! true!’ and again he sank into a 
stute, whence not cven she could rouse 
him. This lasted many months: gra. 
dually, however, as the year was passing, 
his incoherences became less frequent, 
and his mind threw oila portion of its 
gloom, whilst his guardians observed, 
that several times in the day he would 
count upon his fingers a definite number, 
and then smile. 

The time had nearly elapsed, when, 
upon the last day of the year, one of his 
guardians entering his room, began to 
converse with his physician upon the 
melancholy circumstance of Aubrey’s 
being in so awful a situation when bis 
sister Was going next day to be married. 
Instantly Aubrey’s attent.on was attract- 
ed; he asked anxiously to whom. Glad 


of this mark of returning intellect, of 


which they feared he had been depriv- 
ed, they mentioned the name of the Earl 
of Marsden. T ainking this was a young 
earl whom he had met with in society, 
Aubrey seemed pleased, and astonished 
them still more by his expressing his 
intention to be present at the nuptials, 
and desiring to see his sister. “They an- 
swered not, but ina few minutes his sis- 
ter was with him He was apparently 
again capable of being aff-cted by the in- 
fiucnce of her lovely smile ; ; for he press- 
ed her to his breast, and kissed her 
cheek, wet with tears, flowing at the 
thought of her brother’s being once more 
alive to the feclings of affection. He be- 
gan to speak with all his wonted warmth, 
and to congratulate her upon her muar- 
riage with a person so distinguished for 
rank and every accomplishment; when 
he suddently perceived a socket upon 
her breast; opening it, what was his 
surprise at beholding the features of the 
monster who had so lone influencec his 
life. He seized the portrait in a pa- 
roxysm of rage, and trampled it under 
toot. Upon her asking him why he thus 
destroved the rese mbls wice of her future 
husband, he looked as if be did not un- 
derstan! her -then seizing her hands, 
and gazing on her with a frantck ex- 
pression of countenance, he bade her 
swear that she would never wed this 
monster, for he—Bat he could not ad- 
vance—it see ned as if that voice again 
bade him remember his oath -he turned 
suddenly rouad, thinking Lord Ruathvea 
Was near hin, but saw no one. In the 
meantime the guardians and plvsician, 
who had heard the whole, and thought 
this was buta return of iis disorder, 
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entered, and forcing him from Miss Au- 
brev, desired her to leave him. He fell 
upon his knees to them, he implored, he 
begyed of them to delay but for one day, 
They, attributing this to the insanity 
they imagined had taken possession of 
his mind, endeavoured to pacity him, and 
retired. 

Lord Ruthven had called the morning 
after the drawimg room, and hid been 
refused with every one else. Wren he 
heard of Aubrey’s ill health, he reactily 
understoml himself to be the cause of it: 
but when he learned that he was deemed 
insane, his exultation and pleasure could 
hardly be concealed from those among 
whom he had gained this information. 
He hastened to the house of jus former 
companion, and, by constant attendance, 
and the pretence of great affection for 
the brother and interest in his fate, he 
gradually won the ear of Miss Aubrey. 
Who could resist his power? His tongue 
had dangers and toils to recount —could 
speak of himself as of an individual hav- 
ing no svmpathy with any being on the 
crowded earth, save with her to whem 
he addressed himself;—could tell how, 
since he Knew her, his ex stence had 
begun to seem worthy of preservation, 
if it were merely that he might listen to 
her soothing accents ;—in fine, he knew 
80 well how to use the serpent’s art, or 
such was the will of fate, that he garned 
her affections. The title of the elder 
branch falling at length to him, he ob- 
tained an important embassy, which 
served as an exctise for hastening the 
marrage, (in spite of her brother’s de- 
ranged state,) which wis to take place 
the verv day before his departure for 
the continent. 

Aubrey, when he was left by the phy- 
Sician and his guardian, attempted to 
bribe the servants, but in vain. He ask- 
ed for pen and paper; it was given him ; 
he wrote a letter to his sister, conjuring 
her, us she valued her own happiness, 
her own honour, and the honour of those 
now in the grave, who once held her in 
their arms as their hope and the hope 
of their house, to delay but for a few 
hours, that marriage, on which he de- 


nounced the most heavy curses. The 
servanis promised they would deliver it; 
but giving it to the physician, he thought 
it better not to harass any more the 
mind of Miss Aubrey by what he con- 
sidered, the ravings of a maniack. 
Night passed on without rest to the 
busy inmates of the house; and Aubrey 
heard, with a horrour that may more 
eastiy be conceived than described, the 
notes of busy preparation. Morning 
came, and the sound of carriages broke 
upon his ear. Aubrey grew almost 
frantick. ‘The curiosity of the servants 
at last overcame their vigilance, they 
gradually stole awav, leaving him in the 
cnstody of an he}p! ss old woman. He 
seized the opportunity, with one bound 
was out of the room, and ina moment 
found himself in the apartment where all 
were nenrly assembled Lord Ruthven 
was the first to perceive him : he imme- 
diately approached, and, taking his arm 
by fores, hurried him from the room, 
speechless with rage. When on the 
staircase, Lord Ruthven whispered in 
his ear—‘ Remember your oath anr 
know, if not my bride to day, your siste’ 
is dishonoured. Women are frail! 
So saying, he pushed him towards his 
attendants, .who, roused by the old wo- 
man, had come in search of him. <An- 
brey could no longer support himself; 
his rage, not finding vent, had brokea.s 
blood-vessel, and he was conveyed to 
bed. This was not mentioned to his 
sister, who was not present when he 
entered, us the phvsician was afraid of 
agitating her The marriage was so- 
lemnized, and the bride and bridegroom 
left tonon. 

\nbrey’s weakness increased; the 
effusion of btool produced symptoms of 
the near xpproach of death. He desired 
his sister’s guardians might be called, 
and when the midnight hour had struck, 
he related compos-««ily what the reader 
has perused—he died immedhately after. 

The guardians hastened to protect 
Miss Aubrey; but when they arrived, 
it was too late. Lord Ruthven had dis- 
appeared, and Aubrew’s sister had glut- 


ted the thirst of a Vayrrae ! 
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RELICS OF POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


(By the author of Extracts from a Lawyer's Portfolio.) 


a 


( Concluded from page $89. ) 
EFORE the next eve, as he 
expected, Ibrahim was sum- 
moned by the council of his sect 
to answer for his offences, and 
surprised them by making no 
defence. 
the Parsees, no heavy penance 
Was required of him, except a 
fine of six thousand rupees, es- 
pecially as he consented to re- 
establish justice in his household. 
Proper messengers accompanied 
him home* to enforce it; and 
his wife, notwithstanding her 
shrieks and resistance, was com- 


THE PARIAH OF BOMBAY. 


presumed to contradict the High 
Dustoor; and he had the plea- 
sure of elevating the Pariah to 
his side, while his angry and re- 
vengeful wife suffered due pun- 
ishment in the drudgery and de- 


As chief Dustoor of gradation of an outcast. But she 


suffered them only a few days: 
her kinsman lived in the island of 
Ceylon, and she fled in the night, 
as it was supposed, to seek their 
protection, 


This lady’s flight, as Ibrahim 
had sufficient sense to seek no 
second addition, to his harem, 


pelled to assume the garments of placed him in perfect peace with 


a Pariah. It was in vain she 
reproached him with his infideli- 
ties and treasons; the good Par- 
sees assured her the whole truth 
of her real station was now con- 
fessed by Ibrahim himself; and 
Chandela’s meck amazement 
when desired to put on her rival’s 
rich attire, was ascribed to the 
stupifying effect of some malig- 
nant drug. The poisoned betel- 
nut which had been prepared for 
her, and which was found by 
Ibrahim’s contrivance in his jea- 
lous lady’s chamber, seemed to 
confirm this supposition; and the 
influence of magick is still so 
firmly believed by modern Par- 
sees, that no one would have 
doubted even a transfer of shapes 
and features. At least, none 





his new wife. She was, indeed, 
one of those gentle creatures to 
whom the Hindoo scripture has 
assigned the first place in Hea- 
ven; and her husband’s affec- 
tlons remained constant to her 
without aid from the emerald, the 
ruby, or any of the amulets to 
which the poetick superstitions 
of India has given power. Their 
adopted boy grew in loveliness ; 
and at his eighth year was be- 
trothed, according to the custom 
of the Parsees, to a little bride 
some months younger. This fes- 
tival, always sumptuous in Bom- 
bay, was celebrated with the 
pomp proportioned to Ibrahim’s 
wealth and rank. The palan- 
guin of these young sacrifices to 
the deity of marriage, shone with 
gold brocade and wreaths of jew- 
els, as it passed through streets 


: carpeted and canopied with em- 
its OF broidered cloth, towards gardens 


whose superb trees resembled 
, 


pyramids of light. But though 
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the sagest astrologers had been 
consulted, and the happiest as- 
pect of the stars observed, a fatal 
jaterruption awaited them. At 
the entrance of a bazaar richly 
illuminated by Ibrahim’s order, 
where crouds of all ranks were 
feasted with sherbet and conlec- 
tionary, among booths filled with 
musicians and tumblers, a squalid 
woman suddenly sprung into the 
street, exclaiming, ** My son !— 
give me my son!’’—The proces- 
sion stopped in consternation, 
more caused by the pollution of 
an outcast’s touch, than by her 
incredible claim; and Ibrahim, 
startled by the shrill tones of a 
voice he remembered too well, 
perceived his discarded wife in 
the dress of a Pariah. He in- 
stanily conceived the extent of 
her revengetul purpose, but it 
was tco late to defeat her. 
Availing herself of his own stra- 
tagem, Bomanjee uttered dismal 
lamentations, and tearing asun- 
der the rich curtains behind 
which the boy sat loaded with 
chains of pearl, attempted to 
grasp him in her arms. The 
father of the infant bride, thun- 
der-struck at this base blot on 
the bridegroom’s origin, demand- 
ed a pause in the nuptial rites, 
till the truth could be made 
manifest. Seeing Ibrahim pale, 
trembling, and unable to answer, 
he snatched his adopted son from 
the palanquin, and advanced to 
throw him into the embrace of 
his pretended mother, when 


Chandela, leaping from her hus- 
band’s, caught her son from his 
arms, repeating, “* I am the out- 
cast—he is mine.” 
Notwithstanding the horrour 
of Hindoos at that execrated 
the spectators were si- 


name, 


lenced by the sacred agony of a 
mother, and by their eager cu- 
riosity to see the rival claims 
decided. Ibrahim entangled in 
his own devices, could not re- 
cant what he had confessed be- 
fore his brother counsellors; he 
could not deny that he had called 
Bomanjee an outcast, and that 
young Ahmed was a stranger’s 
son. All that seemed doubtful 
now was, to which of these un- 
happy women the disputed boy 
should be assigned: and the 
noblest Parsees agreed that it 
should be left to his decision. 
Bomanjee’s eyes glared with ma- 
lignant joy; for in the days of 
her splendour she had often load- 
ed him with fruits and garlands 
of flowers; but he had not for- 
gotten the patient cares, the se- 
cret caresses, and constant love of 
his true mother, as he sprang 
into her arms. She hid her face 
on his; and dropping the rich 
mantle she had worn as Ibra- 
him’s wife, stole one sorrowful 
glance at her husband, and de- 
parted among the darkest trees. 
No one presumed to arrest or 
follow her steps. A kind of sur- 
prise, such as results from some 
unexpected gieam of brilliant 
light, had been excited even 
among the most vulgar, by the 
nobleness of this unhappy mother. 
Ibrahim, though he felt that she 
had willingly sacrificed splen- 
dour and honour to save her 
son, also felt that she had sacri- 
hced him; and had proved her 
affection as a wife, inferiour to 
her fondness as a parent: and 
his consternation was not unmin- 
gled with resentment. But while 
he paused, the kindred of his 
revengeful Bomanjee completed 
the measures they had prepared 
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for his misery. Instigated 


their eloquence and their weed 
the most zealous Brahmins had m 
placed themselves in readines to 
seize their victim. Abandoned 
to their ferocious power by all 
the creeds and ail the customs of 
the Hindoos, the miserable out- 
cast was brought back to suffer 
the ordeal by which their super- 
stition preteads to discover those 
who are really Pariahs, or out- 
Conscious 
of his own indiscreet duplicity, 
fearful of the disgrace which 
interference might 
draw on his own head, and un- 
nerved by the habitual indolence 
ol a selfish life, Ibrahim satished 
himself with silent regret while 
the Brahmins conveyed their 
victim to Carli, intending to ex- 
hibit her tate as a terrible evi- 
dence of their power, and an 
atoning sacrifice to their goddess 


Kali.* Ibrahim heard = Kali 


casts from the gods. 


vehement 


named with a frightful and re- 
morseful consciousness of the 


death designed for Chandela and 
her son. The languor of his 
temperament, which, like his per- 


sonal beauty, possessed more 
elasticity than strength, gave way 
to human passions ; and he em- 
barked secretly in his boat at 
midnight to overtake the Brah- 
mins in their journey to their 
temple. He reached it safely 

few hours after their arrival, and 
pitched his tent at the fuot of its 
tremendous seat. With no at- 





* This tremendous deity (the wife of 


Seeva) receives many victims still be- 
tween the shores of Calcutta and the 
Isle of Sangor, where her ruined temple 
stands. Her votaries are deemed happy 
if seized by the sharks which wait 
round it. 


v tendants he ascended the piles of 
rock sheltered by wild groves of 
mango trees on the road to 
Cerli. All was dark when he 
reached the mouth of its giant 
cave, and hid himself among the 
arched niches which form its 
portico. The spectacle within 
would have awed a stronger spi- 
rit. Hewn in the solid rock, 
three aisles formed by twenty. 
one enormous pillars supported 
a coved roof resting on ribs of 
teak-wood undecayed by six hun- 
dred years, A few torches 
gleaming in the corridors shew- 
ed him the gloomy extent of this 
mountain-temple, in which no 
image of any deity interrupted 
its magotficent simplicity. The 
shadow of a single priest emerg- 
ing from his cell behind the pil- 
lars, seemed to represent the lit- 
tleness of man in the chambers of 
his creator: but [brahim thought 
only of his purpose, and ques- 
tioned the stranger in a faltering 
voice concerning Chandela and 
her son. ‘The priest replied, 
‘We are Fines, and this cavern 
is dedicated to a purer and more 
ancient religion than the Brah- 
mins. We believe our God all- 
wise, all-secing, all-productive, 
and = all-happy—without name, 
without shape, without tribe, love, 
or weakness. [he man who can 
attain these perfections will scon 
behold God, is already in his 
presence, and will be united to 
him. Thy Chandela would have 
nothing to fear from us. We 
believe the world eternal, there- 
fore we hold it sinful to attempt 
destruction ; we believe all things 
governed by necessity, therefore 
we blame nothing except adultery 
and theft, which never can be 
needful. Go in peace.” He of 
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fered Ibrahim food, but of a 
very simple kind, for their creed 
excludes animal meats, milk, and 
honey : informing him that the 
Hindoo priests had probably 
named the cave of Carli to mis- 
Jead his search, while they per- 
formed their melancholy rites 
on the shore. Dreading to find 
them completed, Ibrahim de- 
scended into a deep and dismal 
valley, opening by a narrow pass 
into the sea, which encompassed 
asmall island near its mouth, as 
low and dark as the abhorred isle 
of Sangor, famous for human 
sacrifices. Two Brahmins an- 
swered his inquiries by intelli- 
gence that they had already dis- 
posed of Chandela according to 
her doom; but the next hour 
would decide whether her son 
should. belong to them, or to the 
miserable cust of his mother, 
Breathless and aghast with fear 
of this decision, Ibrahim stood 
among the crowd, while the 
votaries of Hindoo superstition 
approached in garlands of flowers 
and scarlet robes, bringing in a 
magnificent litter the unfortunate 
boy designed for an offering to 
Kali. Beautitul and rosy in the 
sleep procured by opium, they 
placed him in the centre of the 
road, strewing Cusa-grass, oil, 
and milk upon his garments. Ci- 
tarrs and trumpets mingled with 
the heavy sound of a triumphal 
car containing the idol Kali, re- 
presented by a gorgeous mass of 
ebony studded with rubies, drawn 
by an elephant of rare beauty. 
Certain that the intant’s death 
would be decided if the whecls 
of this vehicle pursued their way, 
Ibrahim saw only one desperate 
expedient in his power to save it. 
He had seen this elephaat in 





Ceylon when driven by its hun- 
ters into the trap* prepared for 
it, and had given it liberty by 
drawing out the stakes which 
prevented its escape. ‘Trusting 
to the grateful sagacity of this 
noble animal, he threw himself 
with his face upward before the 
sleeping boy in the road of the 
idol’s chariot, an action which the 
Brahmins saw without displea- 
sure or surprise, as believers ex- 
pect honour on earth and im- 
mortalitv in heaven from its 
touch. Nota breath was heard 
among the spectators, and the 
musick sunk into the softest 
sound of the flutes used to charm 
the rock-serpent and cobra-capel- 
la, lest it should disturb the 
sleeper; but when the wheels 
had rolled within a foot- pace, the 
elephant suddenly paused, fixed 
his mild’eves on his former bene- 
factor, and ratsing the nearest 
wheel with his trunk, passed 
him and his slumbering boy in 
safety. A long and deep cry 
escaped the crowd, the lamps 
were suddenly extinguished, and 
Ibrahim ~~ felt’ himself raised 
from the earth, muffled in his 
shawl, and conveyed away in a 
kind of litter. He began to fear 
that his rashness had only chang- 
ed the child’s fate and his own 
into a more lingering misery, as 





* A modern traveller says, the ele- 


. phant-craal, or trap, resembles a funnel, 


Several hundred fret in length, and 
divided mto three chambers, the last 
and smallest of which is guarded by 
strong posts or stakes driven into the 
ground, and men holding bundles of 
lighted straw. Two tame elephants are 
usually employed to lead the captive 
out, oppressing him with all their 
weight, and sometimes beating him 
with their trunks, while his groans and 
resistalGe Express his mdignation. 
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the Brahmins profess to believe 
that those over whom their di- 
Vinity passes without a touch, 
are reprobated for ever. Many 
hours and many changes in his 
conveyance passed before the 
veil was taken from his eyes. 
They beheld a stupendous cham- 
ber resting on columns of rock 
illuminated by a thousand lamps. 
The flat roof, the turbaned capi- 
tals of the pillars, and the three 


formed god, whose face spark.ed 


with jewels amongst a crowd of 
inferiour images, informed him 
that he stood in the cavern-tem- 
ple of Elephanta: and the linen 
scarfs and zenaars* worn by 
those who surrounded him, an- 
nounced the highest order of 
Brahma’s priests. One of su- 
perior stature and aspect held 
the hand of a woman covered 
with a silver veil, and addressed 
Ibrahim in these words :— 

‘No part of nature displays 
its creative power to every eye, 
nor do we expose the vital princi- 
ple of our religion to the vulgar. 
We reserve it for those who 
merit our care, and are capable 
of receiving its fruits. Thyself 
and this woman Chandela are 





* The zenaar, or Brahminical thread, 
is composed of three cotton threads, 
each 48 yards long, twisted together, 
folded, and thrown over the left shoul- 
der. 


among the chosen number :—~she 
was once a portion of the vilest 
class, but thy bounty has made 
her worthy to convert thee, as 
the clay that has become fragrant 
by dwelling near the rose, may 
form a vase to preserve it. Why 
should a being capable of such 
glorious self-sacrifice, bow to the 
deity of one element, when he 
might behold the author and 
governour of all?—-He who is 
moisture in the water, light in 
the sun and moon, breath in the 
winds, and the invisible soul of 
ail men!—Such is the divinitv 
we worship—such the principle 
of a religion which the perverse 
ignorance of the multitude com- 
pels us to dress in awful and 
fantastick mysteries.——Receive 
this woman as thy wife, and her 
son shall be as thine own. We 
devote them to our God in win- 
ning thee from thy darkness, and 
our offerings to his altar .are 


generous and faithful hearts.” 
x * * * *®* * * «OX 


* * * * * & 


The smile which our pastor’s 
romance might have excited, was 
suppressed by the benevolent en- 
thusiasm of the narrator. After 
a complimentary debate between 
the professors of navigation and 
jurisprudence, precedence was 
awarded to the latter, and the 
young Clerk was our next his- 
torlan. V. 
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TO READERS. 


The present number completes the second volume, and the first year of this MaGazrne. 
—We shall discontinue the publication till more prosperous times—when we shall agam 
claim the patronage of the publick—Those persons who have not got complete sets, can be 
furnished with any of the numbers by applying to the publisher, where they may also have 


their volumes bound at a very moderate price. 


Subseribers in 2rrears are requested to pay their bills, which are so trifting as to be scarce- 
ly worth repeated calls. Those ata distance will remit the amount by mail. 
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